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CYMON. 
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Tus Dramatic Romance was afed, and with great 

applause, for the first time, in the winter of 1767. 
Garrick, evidently took his idea from Dryden. The 

Fable of Cymon is at once simple and interesting, and its 


moral un xceptionable. 


Lixco, Dokus, and FATIMA, are claracters well 


drawn; and Suck charaflers few modern operas can 
boast of, for wit, humour and pleasantryÞ In the long 
list of sing song pieces, of late years puffed into notice, 
where shall we find a situation, more truly comic, than 


that, where the charms of Sylvia overpower| the venera« 
ble Justice. But higher praise is due to this scene; its 
meaning is beautifully allegorical, and while it creates 
mirth, the discerning and intelligent are equally alive 
to its mind and moral 

T he embel/t5hments bestowed on the late exhibition of 
Cymon at the Opera house, expensive as they were, fell 


far Short of tote which refleled 50 much honour on 


Garricks liberallity as a manager. 

The Scenery of Ot may be equalled at New Drury, 
but we imagine it can never be surpassxed. Me speak to 
them who have beheld the scene express ive of the destrutlign 
ef the tyrants castle in Lodoiska, and who still retain in 
memory that of the burning of the Seraglio of the EN. 
chanter in THE CHRISTMAS TALE, 
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Dramatis Perconae. 
— — — — 
Merlin, > Mx. PaxxISTER 
Cymon, - - Mx, KELLY 
Dorus, - - Mx. Paksoxs 
Linco, . MX. KinG 
Damon, MM Ma. MaDDbOcCKks 
Dorilas, 5 „ Mx. HoLtixGwoORkTH 
Hymen, Miss pe Cane 
Cupid, - - Miss MENAGE 


Demons of Revenge, 


Mx. SzGwick, &C 


Knights, Shepherds, &c. &c. &c. &c. 


Urganda, 0 . 
Sylvia, - - 
Fatima, * 8 


First Shepherdess, - 


Mas. CROUcH 
Miss LtaxE 
Ms. GOODALL 
Miss BARNES 


Second Shepherdess, - Mas. BUTLER 
Dorcas, - Mz. SUsTT>. 
Seene Arcadia, 
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PROLOGUE, 


FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


SPOKEN BY MR, KING, 


I Come, obedient at my brethren's call, 

From top to bottom, to salute you all ; 

Warmly to wish before our piece you view, 

A happy year—to you——you-—you—and you 

[ Box—Pit—; Gall.—2 Gall, 

From you the play'rs enjoy and feel it here, 
The m-rry Christmas, and the happy year. 
There is a good old saying—pray attend it; 


As you begin the year, you'll surely end it. 


Should any one this night incline to evi), 

He'll play for twelve long months, the very Devil! 

Should any married dame exert her tongue, 

She'll sing the Zediac round, the same sweet song: 

And should the husband join his music too, 

Why then *tis cat and dog, the whole year thro.“ 

Ye sons of lam and physic, for your ease, 

Be sure this day you never take your fees: 

Can't you refuse ?—T hen the disease grows strong, 

You'll have two Itching palms—Lord knows how 
long! 

Writers of news by this strange fate are bound, 

They fib to-day, and fib the whole year round. 

You wits assembled here, both great and small, 

Set not this night afloat your critick gall ; 
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If you should snarl, and not incline to laughter, 
What sweet companions far a tyelvemonth after 
You must be muzzled for this night at least; 
Our Author has a right this day to feast. 
He has not touch'd one bit as yet, Remeinber 
'Tis a long fast—from now to next December. 
This holiday! you are our patrons now; 
(to the upper Gallery ) 

If you but grin, the criticks won't bow, wore, 
As for the plot, wit, humour, language—l 
Beg you such trifles kindly to pass by; 
The most essential part, which something means, 
As dresses, dances, sinkings, flyings, scenes. 
They'll make you stare —nay, there is such a thing, 
Will make you stare still more for 1 must sing: 
And should your taste, and ears, be over nice, 
Alas! you'll spoit my singing in a trice. 
If you should grow!, my notes will alter soon, 
I] can't be 3n—if you are ont of tune! 
Permit my fears your favour ta bespeak, 
My part's a strong one, and poor I but weak. 

(alluding to his late accident 
If you but smile, Pra firm, if frown, I stumble 
$carce well of anc, spare me a sccond tumble | 
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SCENE I,—Urganda's Palace. 
Enter MER LIN and U&GANDA, 


Urgande, 


Bur hear me Merlin, I beseech you, hear me. 

Merl. Hear you! 1 have heard vou for years have 
keard your vows, your protestations—Have you not 
allur'd my affections byeyery female art? and when I 
thought that my unalterable passion was to berewarded 
for its constancy W hat have you done ?-—Why like 
mere mortal woman, in the true spirit of frailty, 
have given up me and my hopes for what?—a boy, 
an ideot. 

Urg. Ev'n this I can bear from Merlin. 

Merl. You have infur'd me, and must bear more. 

Urg. VII repair that injury. 

Merl. Then send back your fav rite Cymon to his 
disconsolate friends, 


CYMON, AT I, 


Urg. How can you imagine that auch a poor igno. 
rant object, as Cymon is, can have any charms for 
me ? 4 » 

Merl. Ignorance nd more than profligacy, is ex- 
cluded from female favour ; the success of rakes and 
fools is a sufficient warning to us, could we be wise 
enough to take it. 

Urg. You mistake me, Merlin; pity for Cymon's 
state of mind, and friendship for his father, have in- 
duc'd me to endeavour at his cure. 

Merl. False, prevaricating Urganda! Love was 
your inducement. Have you not stolen the prince 
from his royal father, and detain'd him here by your 
power, while a hundred knights are in search after 
him. Does not every thing about you. prove the 
consequence of your want of honour and faith to me ? 
Were you not plac'd on this happy spot of Arcadia, 
to be the guardian of its peace and innocence? and 
have not the Arcadians liv'd for ages, the envy of less 
happy, because less virtuous, people? 

Urg. Let me beseech you, Merlin, spare my 
shame. 

Mer. And are they not at last, by your example 
sunk from their state of happiness and tranquiliry to 
that of care, vice, and folly! Their once happy lives 
are now embitter'd with envy, passion, vanity, sel. 
nshness, and jnconstancy ;—and who are they to 
curse for this change Urganda, the lost Urganda, 
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4 J. CTMON, 9 
AIX. 
« If pure are the springs of the fountain, 
« As purely the river will flow, 
If noxious the stream from the mountain, 
It poisons the valley below ; 
« So of vice or of virtue, possest, 
The throne makes the nation, 
« Thro' ev'ry gradation, 
« Or wretched, or blest.” 


Urg. Let us talk calmly of this matter. 

Merl. I'll converse with you no more - because Tt 
will be no more deceiv'd. 1 cannot hate you, tho' I 
zhun you—Yet, in my misery, I have this conso- 
lation, that the pangs of my jealousy are at least 
equall'd by the torments of your fruitless passion. 

Still wish and sigh, and wish again, 

Lovr is dethron'd, RevenGe shall reign | 

Still shall my pow'r your arts confound, 


AXND CYMON'S CURE SHALL BE URGANDA's WOUND 
- (Exit Merlin; 


Urg. “And Cymon's cure shall be Urganda's wound | *? 
What mystery is couch'd in these words ?—— What 
can he mean ? 


Enter Faria, looking after MERLin. 


Fat. VII tell you, Madam, when he is out of hears | 
ing He means mischief, and terrible mischief 
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too; no less, I believe, than ravishing you, and 
cutting my tongue out—I wish we were out of his 
clutches. 

Urg. Don't fear, Fatima. 

Fat. I can't help it, he has great power, and is 
mischievously angry. 

Urg. Here is your protection, (shewing her wand.) 
My power is at least equal to his—(muses.) And 
Cymon's cure all be Urgande's wound) | 

Fat. Don't trouble your head with these odd ends 
of verses, which were spoke in a passion; or, per- 
haps, for the rhyme's sake—Think a little to clear 
us from this old mischief-making conjurer—W hat 
will you do, madam ? 

Urg. What can 1 do, Fatima? 

Fat. You might very easily settle matters with 
him, if you cou'd as easily settle em with yours 
self. 

Urg. Tell me how? 

Fat. Marry Merlin, and send away the young 
fellow. (Urgande sales her head.) I thought 80 
ve are all alike, and that folly of ours of pre- 
ferring two-and-twenty to two-and-forty, runs thro? 
the whole sex of us—but, . before matters grow 
worse, give me leave to reason a little with you, 
madam. 

Urg. I am in love, Fatima (sighing.) 

Fat. And poor reason may stay at home—me ex- 
aftly !—Ay, ay, we are all alike—but with this dif- 
ference, madam—your passion is surely a strange 
one — you haye stolen away this young man; ho, 
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dating his youth and figure, has not one single cir. 
cumstance to create affection about him: He is half 


an ideot, madam, which 1s no great compliment to 


your wisdom, your beauty, or your power. | 
Urg. I despise them all—for they can neither re. 
lieve my passion, or create one where I would have 


them, 
AIX. 
What is knowledge, and beauty, and power, 
Or what is my magical art? 
Can I for a day, for an hour. 
Have beauty to make the youth kind, 
Have power o'er his mind, 
Or knowledge to warm his cold heart : 
O! no—a weak boy all my magic disarms, 
And 1 sigh all the day with my power and my charms, 


Fat. Sigh all the day! = more shame for you, ma- 
dam—Cymon is incapable of being touch'd with any 
thing; nothing gives him pleasure, but twirling his 


cap, and hunting butterflies—he'll make a sad lover 


indeed, madam— 
Urg. I can wait with patience for the recovery of 


his understanding ; it begins to dawn already. 

Fat. Where pray? 

Urg. In his eyes. 

Fat. Eyes |—Ha, ha, ha, ha!—Love has none, 
madam—the heart only sees, on these occasions 
Cymon was born a fool—and his eyes will never 
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look as you would have them, take my word 
for it. 

Urg. Don't make me despair, Fatima. 

Fat. Don't lose your time then; *tis the business 
of beauty to make fools, and not cure *em—Even I, 
poor I, could have made twenty fovls of wise men, 
in half the time that you have been endeavouring to 
wake your fool sensible—O! 'tis a sad way of 
spending one's time. 

Urg. Hold your tongue, Fatima —my passion is 
too serious to be jested with. 

Fat. Far gone indeed, madam— and yonder goes 
the precious object of it. [ looking out. 

Urg. He seems melancholy : what's the matter 
with him? 

Fat. He's a fool, or he might make himself 
very merry among us—1'!] leave you to make the 
most of him. 

Urg. Stay, Fatima—and help me to divert him. 

Fat. A sad time, when a lady must call in help to 
divert her gallant !—but Ym at your gervice,— 
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AIX. 


Urg. Hither, all my spirits, bend, 
With your magic powers attend, 
Chase the mists that cloud his mind: 
Music, melt the frozen boy, 
Raise his soul to love and joy; 
Dulnes makes the heart unkind, 
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Enter CyMoN melancholy. 


Cymon. What do you sing for?—Heigho![ Sighing. 
siness Fat. What's the matter, young gentleman ? ; 
Cymon. Reigho! 


= Urg. Are you not well, Cymon? 
ng to mon. Ves, -I am very well. 
iy of Urg. Why do you Sigh then? 
Cymon. Eh! ( looks fooltshly. ) 
on is Fat. Do you see it in his eyes, now, "madam? 
Urg. Prithee, be quiet—What is it you want? 
goes tell me, Cymon—Tell me your wishes, and you shall 
out. have em. 
atter Cymon. Shall I? 
Urg. Yes indeed, Cymon. 
self Fat. Now, for it. 


the Cymon. I wish—heigho! 

Urg. These sighs must mean something. 

[ Aside to Fatima. 

Fat. 1 wish you joy then; find it out, madam. 
Urg. What do you sigh for? | 
Cymon. I want— [ Sight. 
 Urg. What, what, my sweet creature? { Eagerly.* 
Cymon. To go away. 

Fat. O la!—the meaning's out. 

Urg. What would you leave me then? 
Cymon. Yes. 

Urg. Why would you leave me? 
Cymon. I don't know. 

Urg. Where would you go? 

Cymon Any where, 
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Urg. Had you rather go any where, than stay 
with me ? 

Cymon. I had rather go any where, than stay with 
any body. 

Urg. But you can't love me, if you would leave 
me, Cymon. 

Cymon, Love you! what's that ? 

Urg. Do you feel nothing here? In your heart, 
Cymon ? 

Cymon, Yes, hb do. 

Urg. What is it ? 

Cymon. I don't know. [Szghs 

Urg. That's a sigh, Cymon—am I the cause of 
it ? 

Cymon. Yes, indeed you are, 

Urg. Then I am blest! 

Fat. Poor lady! 

Urg. But how do I cause it? 

.Cymon. You won't let me go away. 

Fat. Poor lady! . [ Aside, 

Urg. Will you love me, if I let you go? 

Cymon. Any thing, if you'll let me go=-pray let 
me go. 

Urg. You can't love me, and go too. 

Cymon. Let me try. 

Fat. I'm out of all patience—what the dence 
would you have, young gentleman? Had you one 

of understanding, or a spark of sensibility in 

you, you would know and feel yourself to be the 
happiest of mortals. 

Cymon I had rather go, for all that. 


be. 
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Fat. The picture of the whole sex! Oh! madam 
—fondness will never do, a little coquetry is the 
thing; I bait my hook with nothing else; and I al- 
ways catch fish. [ Astde to Urganda. 

Urg. What! had you rather go away than live 
here in splendor, be caress'd by me, and have all 
your commands obey'd ? 

Cymon. All my commands obey'd ? 

Urg. Yes, my dear Cymon; give me your affec- 
tions, and I will give you my power—you shall be 
lord of me and mine, | 

Cymon, O la! 

Fat. O, the fool! 

Urg. I will shew him my power, and captivate his 
heart thro' his senses. | 

Fat. You'll throw away your powder and $hot. 


Urganda waves her wand, and the stage changes to 4 
magnificent garden. Cupid and the Loves descend. 


AIX. 
Cu pid. O! why will you call me again, 
*Tis in vain, 'tis in vain 
The pow'rs of a god 
Cannot quicken this clod, 
Alas1—It is labour in vain; 
O Venus my mother, some new object give her! 
This blunts all my arrows, and empties my quiver, 


A Dance by Cupid and followers, 
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During the enterteinments of ginging and dancing, 
Cymon at rst Stares about him, then grows inatten- 
tice, gnd at last falls asleep. 


Urg. Look, Fatima, nothing can affe& his insensi- 
bility—and yet, what a beautiful simplicity! 

Fat. Turn him out 8mong the sheep, inadam, and 
think no more of him—'Tis all labour in vain, as the 
song says, 1 assure you. 

Urg. Cymon, Cy mon! what are you dead to these 


entertainments? 


Cymon. Dead! I hope not. (Starts, ) 

Urg. How can you be so unmov'd ? 

Cymon. They tir'd me so, that I wish'd em a good 
night, and went to sleep—But where are they ? 

Urg. They are gone, Cymon. 

Cymon. Then let me go too. ( Going.) 

Fat. The old story! 
Urg. Whither would you go? — Tell me, and I'll 
go with you, my sweet youth. 

Cymon. No, I'll go by myself. 

Urg. And so you shall; but where? 

Cymon. Into the fields. 

Urg. But is not this garden pleasanter than the 
fields, my palace than cottages, and my company 
more agreeable to you than the shepherds ? 

Cymon. Why how can I tell till I try; you won't 
let me chuse. 


AIX. 


Vou gave me last weck a young linnet, 
Shut up in a fine golden cage; 
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Yet how sad the poor thing was within it, 
Oh how did it flutter and rage! 
Then he mop'd, and he pin'd, 
That his wings were confin'd, 
Till I open'd the door of his den; 
Then so merry was he, 
And because he was free, 
He came to his cage back again, 


And so should I too, if you would let me go. 


Urg. And would you return to me again ? 

Cymon. Yes I would—l have no where else to go. 

Fat. Let him have his humour—when he is not 
confin'd, and is scemingly disregarded, you may 
have him, and mould him as you please.—*Tis a re- 
ceipt for the whole sex. 

Urg, IN follow your advice—Well,” Cymon, you 
shall go wherever you please, and for as long as you 
plegse. | 

Cymon. O la! and I'll bring you a bird's nest, 'and 
Some cowslips—and shall I let my linnet out too? 

Fat. O, ay, pretty creatures; pray, let em go 
together. . 

Urg. And take this, Cymon, wear it far my sake, 
and don't farget me. (Gives Cymon a nosegay.) Tho! 
it won't give passion, it will encrease it, if 2 
think kindly of me, and absence may bet rie me. 
Aide.) Go, Cymon, take your companion, and be 


happier than I can make you. 


Cymon, Then l'm out of my cage, and shall mopo 


no longer. (Overjoyed.) 
B 3 
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Urg. His trans ports distract me!—I must retire 
to conceal my uneasiness. [ Retires., 

Fat. And III open the gate ta the prisoners. [ Exit. 

Cymon. And I'll fetch my bird, and we'll fly away 
together. | 


AIR. 
4 Oh liberty, liberty 
Dear happy liberty | 
Nothing's like thee! 
50 merry are we, 
My linnet and I, 
From prison we're free, 
Away we will fly, 
= To liberty, liberty, 
q i Dear happy liberty! 
b Nothing's like thee ! . 


THE EXD OF THE FIRST ACT, 
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ACT II. 


— — — 
SCENE I.—4 Rural Prospect. 


Enter two SHEPHERDESSES. 


15t. Shepherdess, 


Wuart to be left and forsaken! and see the false 


fellow make the same vows to another, almost before 
my face! I can't bear it! and I won't! 

24 Shep. Why, look ye, sister, I am as little in- 
clin'd to bear these things as yourself; and if my 
swain had been faithless tou, I should have been 
vex'd at it to be sure; but how can you help your. 
self? 

* 15t Shrp. T have not thought of that? I only feel 
I can't bear it; and as to the n', I must trust in 
a little mischief of my own, to bring it about—0, 
that 1 had the power of our enchantress yonder! I 


-wou'd play the devil with them all. 


2d Shep. And yet folks say, she has no power in 
love-matters; you know, notwithstanding her 
charms and her spirits, she is in love with a fool, 
and has not wit enough to make him return it. 

„ Shop. No matter for that; if I could not make 
folks love me, I would make them miserable, and 
that's the next pleasure to it. 


4% 
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ad Shep. And yet, to do justice to her who makes 
all this disturbance among you, she does not in the 
least encourage the shepherds, and she can't help 
their falling in love with her. 

1st Shep. May be so. nor can I help hating and 
detesting her, because they do fall in love with her. 
— Sylvia's good qualities cannot excuse her to me; 
my quarrel to her is, that all the young fellows ful. 
low her, not because she does not follow the young 
fellows. 

2d Shep. Well, but really now, sister, *tis a little 
hard, that a girl, who has beauty to get lovers, or 
merit enough to keep en, should be hated tor her 


good qualities. (Afededly.) 


15t Shep, Marry come up, my insulting sister; 
because you think your shepherd constant, you have 
no feeling for the ſalse- heartedness of mine.—But 
don't be too vain with your success; my Dorilas is 
made of the same stuff as your Damon; and I cant 
for the life of me see that you have any particular 
Security for your fool, more than I had tor mine. 

2d Shep. Why are you so angry, my dear sister?— 
Lam not Sylvia, and to oblige you, I will abuse her 
wherever I go, and whenever you please; I think 
she is a most provoking creature, and I wish she 
was out of the country with all my soul. 

15t Shep, And so she ought to be. She has no 
business here with her good qualities. Nobody 
knows who she is, or whence she came. —She was 
left here with old Dorcas; but how, or by whom, or 
for what, except to make mischief among us, 1 
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know not—There is s0me mystery about her, and 
I'll find it out. 

2d Shep. But will your quarrelling with her bring 
back your sweetheart ? 

15t Shep. No matter for hd the heart i is 
overloaded, any vent is a relief to it; and that of the 
tongue is always the readiest and most natural—So 
if you won't help me to find her, you may stay 
where you will. 
| Linco singing without 

Care flies from the lad that is merry. 

2d Shep. Here comes the merry Linco, who never 
knew care, or felt sorrow,—If you can bear his 
laughing at your griefs, or singing away his own, you 
may get some information from him. 


Enter Linco singing. 
Linco, What my girls of ten thousand! I was this 
moment defying love and all his mischief, and you 


are sent in the nick by him, to try my courage; but 
I'm above temptation, or below it—I duck down, 


and all his arrows fly over me. 
AIX. 
Care flies from the lad that is merry, 
Who's heart is as sound, 


And cheeks are as round, 
As round, and as red as a cherry. 


1:t SY b. What, are you always thus? 
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Linco. Ay, or Heav'n help me! What would you 
have me do as you do—walking with your army 
across, thus—heighho'ing by the brook side among 
the willows, Oh! fye for shame, lasses! young and 
handsome, and sighing after one fellow a- piece, 
when you should have a hundred in a drove, follow- 
ing you like—like—you shall have the simile ano» 
ther time. 

2d Shep. No; prithee, Linco, give it us now. 

Linco. Yau shall have it—or, what's better, I'll 
tell you what you are not like——you are not like 
our Shepherdess Sylvia—she's so cold, and so coy, 
that she flies from her lovers, but is never without a 
Score of them; you are always running after the fel- 
lows, and yet are always alone; a very great difte. 
rence, let me tell you—frost and fire, that's all. 

2d Shep. Don't imagine, that I am in the pining 
condition my poor sister is—I am as happy as she is 
miserable. 

Linco. Good lack I'm sorry for't. 

2d Shep, What, sorry that I am happy? 

Linco. O! no, prodigious glad. 

1st Shep. That I am miserable? 

Linco, No, no: prodigious sorry for that—and 
prodigious glad of the other. 

15t Shep, Be my friend, Linco; and I'll confess 
my folly to you.— | 

Linco. Don't trouble yourself—'tis plain enough 
to be seen but VII give you a receipt for it without 
ſee or reward—there's friendship tor you. 

11. Shep, Prithee, be serious à little, 
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Linco. No; Heav'n forbid! if I am serious, tis all 
over with me—l should soon change my roses for 


your lilies, 


24 Shep. Don't be unpudent, Linco—But give uy 


your receipt, 


Lincs, 


AIR. 
I laugh, and I sing, 
I am blithsome and free, 
The rogue's little sting, 
It can never reach me : 
For with fal, la, la, la! 
And ha, ha, ha, ha! 
It can never reach me, 


My in is so tough, 

Or so blinking is he, 

He can't pierce my buff, 

Or he misses poor me. 
For with fal, la, la, la! 
And ha, ha, ha, ha! 
He misses poor me. 


O, never be dull, 

By the sad willow tree: 

Of mirth be brim full, 

And run over like me. 
For with fal, la, la, la! 
And ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Run over like me. 
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15t Shep. It won't do! 

Linco. Then you are far gone, indeed. 

15t Sep. And as 1 can't cure my love, I'll re. 
venge it. 

Linco. But how, how, shepherdess ? 

15t Shep. I'll tear Sylvia's eyes out. 

Linco. That's your only way for vou'll give your 
nails a feast, and prevent mischief for the future 
Oh! tear her eyes out by all means. 

24 Sh:p. Bow can you laugh, Linco, at my sister, 
in her condition ? 

Linco. I must laugh at something; shall 1 be 
merry with you ? 

24 Shep. The happy shepherd can bear to be 
laugh'd at. 

Linco, Then Sylvia might take your shepherd 
without a sigh, tho' your sister would tear her eyes 
out. 

24 Shep. My shepherd! what does the fool mean? 

x5t Shep. Her shepherd! pray tell us, Linco. 

[ Eagerly. 

Linco. Tis no secret I suppose—1 only met Da- 
mon and Sylvia together. 

24 Shep. What, my Damon ? 

Linco. Your Damon that was, and that would be 
Sylvia's Damon if she would accept of him. 

24 Shep. Her Damon! I'll make her to know—a 
wicked slut!—# vile fellow——Come, sister, I'm rea- 
dy to go with you—we'll give her her own—if our 
old govenor continues to cast a sheep's eye at me, 
I'll have her turn'd out of the Arcadia, I warrant 
you, 
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15tShep, This is some comfort, however, ha; ha, ha. 
2d Shep, Very well, sister] you may laugh, if you 
please but perhaps it is too coon—Linco may be 
mistaken; it may be your Dorilas that was with 
her. ; 
Iinco. And your Damon too, and Strephon, and 
Colin, and Alexis, and Egon, and Corydon, and 
every fool of the parish but Linco, and he, 
Sticks to fal, lal, la, lal | 
And ha, ha, ha! . 
1 Sp. I can't bear to see him so merry, when I 
am so miserable. [ Extt. 
24 Shed. There is some satisfaction in ceing one's 
sister as miserable as one's self. [Extt. 
Linco. Ha, ha, ha! O how the pretty sweet tem- 
per'd creatures are ruffed, | 


AIX. 


This love puts em all in commotion, 
For preach what you will, 
They cannot be still, 
No more than the wind or the ocean. ¶ Exit. 


SCENE II.—changes to à rural prospett. 


SY LVIA i d r5cover'd, lying upon a bank. 


Enter MERLIN. 


Mer. My art succeeds—which hither has convey'd, 
To catch the eye of Cymon, this sweet maid. 
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Her charms shall cleaf the mists which cloud his 
mind, 

And make him warm, and sensible, and kind; 
Her yet cold heart with passion's sighs shall move, 
Melt as hg melts, and give him love for love. 
This magic touch shall to these flowers impart 

[ Touches a basket of flowers with his wand, 
A power when beauty gains, to fix the heart; 
A power, the false enchantress shall con found; 
And Cymon's cure shall be Urganda's wound. 

CExit, 


Enter Cruox with his bird. / 


Omen. Away, prisoner, and make yourself merry. 
{ bird flies.) Ay, ay, I knew how it would be with 
you—much good may it do you, Bob-— What a 
sweet place this is! Hills, and greens, and rocks, 
and trees, and water, and sun, and birds !—Dear me 
"tis just as if 1 had never seen it before! 
(Misiles about till he sees Sylvia, then Stops and inis 

his uist by degrees, with a look, and attitude of 

foolith astonishment, | 

Ola !—what's here !—STis something dropp'd from 
the Heavens sure, and yet *tis like a woman too! — 
Bless mel is it alive! (Sighs.) It can't be dead, for 
its Cheek is as red as a rose, and it moves about the 
heart of it—I am afraid of it, and yet can't leave it. 
I begin to feel something strange here. (Lays his 
hand on his heart and $1ghs.) I don't know what is 
the matter with me.—I wish it would awake, that I 
might see its eyes. If it Should look gentle, and smile 


es 
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1 IT, 
d his upon me, I should be glad to play with it Ay, ay, 
there's something now in my breast that thev told me 
; It feels oddly to me—and yet 1 don't dislike it. 
nove, X 
A I R, 
All amaze! 
and, Wonder, Praise, 
Here tor ever could I gaze! 
Creep still near it, [ Advancing, 
Yet 1 fear it. [ Retiring, 
Exit, I can neither stray, nor go, 
Can't forsake it, [ Advancing, 
Dare not wake it, [Retiring, 
rry. | Shall I touch it i—no, no, nol _ [ Advances, 
vith |; [ and retires 
at a | 
ks, “% Cymon, sure thou art possest, 
me 4% Something's got into thy breast, 
Gently stealing, | 
nks « Strangely feeling, 
of « And my heart is panting so, 
« I'm sad, merry, sick and well, 
"ng | « What it is I cannot tell, 
=_ 4% Makes me thus—heigho! heigho,” 
or 
he T am glad I came abroad I—I have not been $a 
t. pleas'd ever since I can remember but perhaps, it 
ts may be angry with me—1 can't help it, if it is. 
is I had rather see her angry with me than Urganda 
[ C 3 
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smile upon ' me—Stay, stay—( Sylvie stim.) La, 
what a pretty foot it has 


[Cymon retires. 


SYLVIA raising herself from the bank, 


AIR. 


Yet awhile, sweet sleep, deceive me, 
Fold me in thy downy arms, 

Let not care awake to grieve me, 
Lull it with thy potent charms. 


I, a turtle, doom'd to stray, 
Quitting young the parent's nest, 

Find each bird a bird of prey ; 
Sorrow knows not were to rest. 


"[ Sylvia sees Cymon with emotion, while he ga ges 5trone 
30) on her, and retires gently, pulling off his cap. 


Syl. Who's that ? [ Confused, 
Cymon. Tis I: [ Bowing and kesitating, 
dzxt. What's your name? 

Cymon. Cymon. 

Syl. What do you want, young man? 

Cymon. Nothing. Young woman. 

Syl. What are you doing there? 

Cymon. Looking at you there. 

Sy. What a pretty creature it is. [ Aide, 
Cymon. What eyes it has! [ Anrde, 
Si. You don't intend me any harm? 


vs 
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Cymon. Not I indeed!—1 wish you don't do me 
some. Are you a fairy, pray? 

Syl. No, I am a poor harmless shepherdess. 

Cymon. I don't know that-—you have bewitched me 
believe. 

S.. Indeed I have not; and if it was in my pow- 
er to harm you l'm sure it is not in my inclination. 

non I'm sure I would trust you to do any thing 
with me. a ˖ 

Syl. Would you? [Sigg, 

Cymon. Yes, indeed, I would. { Sighs. 

$yl. Why do you look so at me ? 

Cymon. Why do you look so at me? 

$yl. I can't help it. ; [Sighs, 

Cymon. Nor 1 neither (gt.) I wish you'd speak 
to me, and look at me, as Urganda does. 

Sy. What the enchantress? Do you belong ta 
her ? 

Cymon, I had rather belong to you—lI would not 

desire to go abroad, if I did. 

Sy. Does Urganda love you? 

Cymen, So she says. 

Syl. I'm sorry for it. 

Cymon. Why are you sorry, pray? 

Syl. I shall never see you again—I wish I had not 
seen you now. 

. Cymon. If you did but wish as I do, all the en- 
chantresses in the world could not hinder us from 
Seeing one another. 

Syl., Do you love Urganda ? 
Cymon, Do you love the shepherds? 
C3 
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Syt. 1 did not know what love was this morning. 

Cymon. Nor I, till this atternoon.—Who taught 
you, pray? 

Sy{. Who taught you? 

Cymon. You. [ Bash Jul 
- $yl. You. [ Blushing, 

Cymon. You could teach me any thing, if I was to 
live with you—l should not be calPd Simple Cymon 
any more. 

Fyl. Nor I, hard-hearted Sylvia. 

Cymon. Sylvia—what a sweet name !—T couſd speak 


it tor ever. [ Transported, 
S.. I can never forget that of Cymon : "Tho? Cy. 
mon may forget me! [ Sighs, 


Cymon. Never, never, my sweet Sylvia. [ F2'ls on 

his knees, and hisses her hard. 

Sy. We $hall be seen and separated for ever! 
Pray let me go—we are undone if we are een — 
I must go—1 am all over in a flutter! 

Cymon, When shall I see you again?—ln half an 
hour ? | 

Fyl. Half an hour! that will be too soon No, no, 
it must be three quarters of an hour. | 

mon. And where my sweet Sylvia? 

Sy. Any where my sweet Cymon. 

Cymon. In the grove by the river there. 

Syl. And you shall take this to remember it. (gives 
him the nosrgay enchanted by Merlin.) I wish it were 
a kingdom, I would give it you, and a queen along 
with it. 
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Cymon. How my heart is transported land here 
is one for you too; which is of no value to me, unless 
you will receive it take it, my sweet Sylvia. [ Cymon 
gives her Urganda's noseg ay. 


. 


DUET. 


Syl. O take this nosegay, gentle youth, 
Cymon. And you, sweet maid take mine; 
Syl. Unlike these flowers be thy fair truth; 
Cymon, Unlike these flowers be thine. 
These changing soon, 
Will scon decay, 
Be sweet till noon, 
Then pass away. 
Fair for a time their transient charms appear; 
But truth unchang'd shall bloom ſor ever here. 


[Each pressing Ileir hearts, 
[ Exeunt. 


THE END OF THE SECOND ACT 
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SCENE I.—Befere Urganda's Palace, 
Enter URGAN DA and FATIMA 


Urganda. 


Is he not return'd yet, Fatima ? 

Fat. He has no feelings but those of hunger ; when 
that pinches hun he will return to be fed like other ani- 
mals. 

Urg. Indeed, Fatima, his insensibility astonishes 
and distracts me.—l have exhausted all my arts to 
overcome it; I have run all dangers to make an 
impression upon him; and, instead of finding my 
passion in the least abated by his ingratitude, I am 
only a greater Slave to my weakness, and more inca- 
pable of relicf. 

Fat. Why then J may as well hold my tongue 
but before I would waste all the prime of my woman- 
hood in playing such a loosing game, I would—but 
see you don't mind me, madam, and therefore I'll 
ay no more—lI know the consequence and must sub- 
mit. 

Urg. What can I do in my situation? 

Fat. What you ought to do—and you belye your 
beauty and understanding by not doing it. 


Al tt 
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Urg. Explain yourself. 

Fat. To secure my tongue, and your honour, (for 
Merlin will have you by hook or by crook) marry. 
him directly—it will prevent mischief at least—$0 
much for prudence. — During your honey-moon, I 
will hide the young gentleman, and if he has any 
tinder in him, kindle him up for you. It your hus- 
band should be tired of you, as ten to one he will, 
I'll step in his way, he may be glad of the change, 
and in return, Vil restore young simplicity to you 


That's what I call a fashionable scheme. 


Urg. I can't bear trifling at this time—you'll make 
me angry with you. —But see where Cymon ap- 
proaches, he see ins transported Look, look, Fatima 
He is kissing and embracing my nosegay—it has had 
the desired effect, and I am happy—we'llbe e, 


that I may observe his transports. 
Urganda waves ker wand, end retires with Fatima, 


Enter CYMON, hugging a nosegay. 


Cymon. Oh my dear, sweet, charming nosegay !— 
To see thee, to smell thee, and to taste thee, (Kisses 
it.) will make Urganda and her garden delightful to 
me. [ Arsses it. 

Fat. What does he say? 

Urg. Hush, hush !—all transport, and about me! 
What a change is this? 

Cymon. With this 1 can want for nothing -I pos. 
zess every thing with this.— My mind and heart are 
expanded: I feel—I know not what. Every thought 
that delights, and every passion that transports, ga- 
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ther, like so many bees, about this treasure of sweet. 
ness.——Oh, the dear, dear nosegay, and the dear, 
dear giver of it! 

Urg. The dear, dear giver. —Mind that, Fatima! 
What heavenly eloquence! Here's a change of hears 
and mind !—heigho!-— 

Fat. I'm all amazement!—in a dream!—but is 
that your nosegay? 

Urg. Mine! how can you doubt it? 

Fat. Nay, I'm near-sighted. 

Omen. She has not a beauty that is not brought 
to mind by these flowers. — This the colour of her 
hair— this of her skin—this of her cheeks— this of 
her eyes— this of her lips—sweet, sweet —and those 
rose-buds— Oh! I shall go out of my wits with 
pleasure! 

Fat. Tis pity to lose em the moment you have 
found 'em 

Urg. O Fatima! I never was proud of my power, 
or vain of my beauty, till this transporting mo- 
ment 

Cymon. Where shall I put it? Where shall I con- 
ceal it from every body — I'll keep it in my bosom, 
next my heart, all the day; and at night, I will put 
it upon my pillow, and talk to it—and sigh to it. 
and swear to it—and sleep by it—and kiss it for ever 
and erer! | 


AIX. 


What exquisite pleasure 
This sweet treasure 
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From me they $hall never 
Sever ; 
In thee, in thee, 
My charmer I see. 
Pl sigh, and caress thee; 
PII kiss thee, and press thee 
Thus, thus, to my bosom for ever and ever. 


Urganda and Fatima come forward, 
Cymon starts at seeing Urganda, and puts the tosegay 
in his bosog with great confſusion. 

Urg. (smiling. ) Pray, what is that you would kiss, 
and press to your boxom for ever and ever? 

mon. Nothing but the end of an old song the 
Shepherds taught me, PU gig and caress thee, TA 
ait thee and press thee,” —that's all.— 

[ Pretends to ing. 

Fat. Upon my word! a very hopeful youth in- 
deed, and much improved. in his singing— What 
think you now? [ Aside to Urganda, 

Urg. Nothing but his bashfulness struggling with 
his passion. What was that you was talking to + 

Cymon. Myself, to be sure, 1 had nothing else to 
talk to. 

Urg. Yes, but you have, Cymon don't be ascham'd 
of what you ought to be proud of—there is some- 
thing in your bosom, next your heart. 

Cymon. Yes, so there is. 

Urg. What is it Cymon ? [Smil-ng. 

Fat. Now his modesty is giving n ; we shall 
have him at last. [ Asade, 
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Cymon. Nothing but a nosegay. 

Urg. That which I gave you ?—let me see it. 

Cymon. What! give a thing, and take it away 
again ? 

Urg. 1 would not take it away for the world. 

Cymon. Nor would 1 give it you, for a hundred 
worlds. 

Fat. See it by all means, madam. —1! have my rea- 
SONS. Aide to Urganda, 

Urg. I must see it, Cymon, and therefore no de- 
lay—you cannot have the love you seem d to have 
but now, and refuse me. 

Cymon. O but I can, and for that reason. 

Urg. Don't provoke me—l will see it, or shut you 
up for ever. 


Cymon. What a Stir is here about leg Now 


are you satisfied? 
He holds the nosegay at à distance. Urganda and 
Fatima look. at one another with surprise. 
Fat. 1 was right. 
Urg. And I am miserable! 
Cymon. Have you seen it enough ? 
Urg. That is not mine, Cymon. 
- Cymon, No—'tis mine. 
Urg. Who gave it you? 
Cymon. A person. 
Urg. What person — male or female? 
Cymon. La! how can 1 tell? 
Fat. Finely improved indeed !—a genius! [ Aside, 
Urg. I must dissemble Aide.) Lookee, Cymon; 
1 did but sport with you—the nosegay was your 


# JI. 
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own, and you had a right to give it away, or throw 
it aways. 
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Cymon, Indeed, but I did not—1 only gave it for 


this—which as it is so much finer and $sweeter, I 
thought would not vex you. 


Urg. Heigho! CLA, ide. 


Fat. Vex her! O not in the least.—But yew , 


Should not have given away her present to a vulgur 
creature. 

Cymon, How dare you talk to me $0? I would have. 
you to know, she is neither ugly, nor vulgar. 

Fat. Oh she?—your humble servant, young Sim- 
plicity *—-La, how can you tell whether it is male 
or temale. 


[ Mimicks Cymon, who sens confounded. 
Urg. Don't mind her impertinence, Cymon—L 


give you leave to follow your own inclinations.—I 
brought you hither for your pleasure, indulge your- 
self in every thing you hke—and be as happy as 
following your desires can make you. 

Cymon. Then I am happy, indeed— thank you, 
Lady, you have made me quite another creature! 
I'm out of my wits with joy—l may follow my in- 
clinations—thank you, and thank you, and thank 
you again. 

© I'll sigh and caress thee, 
© Il kiss thee, and press thee 
Thus, thus, to my bosom for ever and ever. 
[ Exit Cymon singing. 
Fat. You are a philosopher, indeed | 
Urg. A female one Fatima: I have hid the most 
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racking jealousy under this false appearance, in dr- 
der to deceive him. —1 shall by this means discover 
the cause of his joy, and my misery ; and when that 
is known, you shall see whether I am most of a 
woman, or a philosopher. | 

Fat. Pl lay ten to one of the woman, in matters 
of this nature. 

Urg. Let him Have liberty to go wherever he 
pleases—l will have him watch'd; that office be 
your's, my faithful Fatima—about it instantly— 
don't lose sight of him—no reply—not a word 
more. 

Fat. That's very hard-—bvt I'm gone. [ Exit. 

Urg. When I have discovered the object of his 
present transports, I wilt make her more wretched 
than any of her se: except myself. 


AIX. 


Hence every hope, and every fear! 
Awake, awake, my power and pride, 

Let jealousy, stern jealousy appear! 
With vengeance at her side 


Who scorns my Charms, my power shall prove. 
Revenge succeeds to slighted love! 
Revenge — hut oh, my sighing heart 

With rebel love takes part; 
Now pants again with all her fears, | 
Aud drowns her rage in tears. [ F xit, 
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SCENE II.— Dorcas's Cottage. 


SYLVIA at the door with Cymon's ncsegay in her hand. 


AI. 


These flowers, like our hearts, are united in one, 
And are bound up so fast that they can't be undone; 
So well are they blended, so beauteous to sight, 
There springs from their union a tentold-delight; 
Nor poison, nor weed here, our passion to warn; 
But sweet without briar, the rose without thorn. 


The more I look upon this nosegay, the more 
I feel Cymon in my heart and mind——Ever since 
I have seen him, heard his vows, and received this 
nosegay from him, I am in continual agitation, and 
cannot rest a moment, ——-l wander without know. 
ing where——l speak without knowing to whom, 
and I look without knowing at what.——, 
Heigho! how my poor heart flutters in my breast! 


—— Now I dread to lose him, —-and now again 1 


think him mine tor ever! 


AIR. 
O why should we sorrow, who never knew sin! 
Let smiles of content shew our rapture within : 
This love has so rais'd me, I now tread in air! 
He's sure sent from Heav'n to lighten my care 
D 2 
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Each shepherdess views me with scorn and disdain} 
Each shepherd pursues me, but a'l is in vain; 
No more will 1 sorrow, no longer despair, 


He's sure sent from Heav'n to lighten my care! 


(Lix co is geen listening to her singing.) 


Linco. If you were as wicked, shepherdess, as you 


are innocent, that voice of yours would corrupt jus- 


tice herself unless she was deaf, as well as blind. 
Syl. 1 hope you did not overhear me, Linco? 
Linco. O, but I did tho'—and, notwithstanding I 

come as the deputy of a deputy governor, to bring 

you before my principal, for some complaints made 


against you by a certain shepherdess, I will stand 


your friend, tho' I lose my place for it——there are 
not many such friends, shepherdess. 

Sy. What have I done to the shepherdesses, that 
they persecute me so? 

Linco. You are much too handsome, which is a 
erime the best of 'em can't forgive you. 

Syl. Vl trust myself with you, and face my ene- 
mies. 

[ As thry are going, Dorcas calls from the Cottage. 

Dor. Wiere are you going, child !—Who is that 
with you, Sylvia? 

Lmco. Now shall we be stopp'd by this good old 
woman, who will know all—and can scarce hear any 
thing. 

Dor. (coming forward.) I'll see who you have 
wich you. 
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Linco. *Tis I, dame, your kinsman Linco. 
[ Speaks loud in her ear, 

Dor. O, is it you, honest Linco! (takes his hand.) 
Well, what's to do now? 

Linco, The governor desires to speak with Sylvia; 
a friendly enquiry, that's all. | [ Speaks loud. 

Dor. For what, for what—tell me that—lI have 
nothing to do with his desires, nor she neither—— 
he is grown very inquisitive of late about shepherd. 
esses.—Fine doings, indeed! No such doings when 
[ was young—if he wants to examine any body, why 
don't he examine me? I'll give him an answer, let 
him be as inquisitive as he pleases. 

Linco. But 1 am your kinsman, dame, and you 
dare trust me sure. [ Spraks lend. 

Dor. Thou art the best of 'em, that I' ay tor 
thee—but the best of you are bad when a young wo- 
man is in the case—l have gone through great diſſi- 
culties myself, I can assure you, in better times than 
these: why must not I go too? 

Linco. We shall return to you again before you 
can get there. g [ Still speaking loud. 

$yl. You may trust us, mother, —my own mno- 
cence, and Linco's goodness, will be guard enough 


- for me. 


Dor. Eh! what? 
Linco. She says you may trust me with her inno- 
cence. [ Speaking louder, 
Dor. Well, well—I will then—thou art a sweet 
creature, and I love thee better than even I did my 
own child—(k7s5es Sylvia.) When thou art fetched 
D 3 
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away by him that brought thee, 'twill be a woeful 
day for me. —Well, well, go thy ways with Linco 
I dare trust thee any where l' prepare thy 
dinner at thy return; and bring my honest Kinsman 
along with you. 

Linco. We will be with you, before you can make 
the pot boil. 

Dor. Before what! 

Linco. We will be with you before you can make 
the pot boil. 

[Speaks very loud, and goes off with Sylvia. 

Dor. Heav'n shield thee, for the sweetest, best 
creature that ever blest old age - What a comfort 
she is to me! All I have to wish for in this world, is 
to know who thou art, who brought thee to me, and 
then to tee thee as happy as thou hast made poor 
Dercas. What can the governor want with her ?— 
I wish I had gone too——I'd have talk'd to him, and 
to the purpose We had no such doings when I was a 
young woman; they never made such a fuss with me! 


. 


When I were young, tho' now am old, 
The men were kind and true; 
But now they're grown so false and bold, 
What can a woman do? 
Now what can a woman do ? 
For men are truly, 
So unruly, 
I tremble at seventy-two! 
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When I were fair—tho* now so $0, 
No hearts were given to rove, 
Our pulses beat nor fast, nor slow, 
But all was faith and love; 
What can a woman do? 
Now what can a woman do? 
For men are truly, 
So unruly, 
I tremble at seventy-two! [ Exit, 


SCENE III.— Tie Magistrate“ House. 


Enter Dokus, and SECOND SHEPHERDESS, 


Dorus. This way, this way, damsel—now we are 
alone, I can hear your grievances, and will redress 
them, that I will-you have my good liking, dam- 
sel, and favour follows cf course. 

24 Shep. I want words, your hononr and worship, 
to thank you fitly. 

Dorus. Smile upon me, damsel—smile, and com- 
mand me- your hand is whiter than ever, I protest 
—you must indulge me with a chaste salute. 

[ Kirses her hand. 
2d Shep. La! your Honour. (Curtses.) 

Dorus. You have charm'd me, damsel; and I can 
deny you nothing—another chaste salute—'tis a per- 
tect cordial—(krsses her hand.) Well, what shall T 
do with this Sylvia, this stranger, this baggage, that 
has affronted thee? I'll send her where she shall 
never vex thee again—an impudent, wicked—(kisses 
her hang.) I'll send her packing this very day, 
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24 Skep. 1 vow your worship is too gocd to me. 

[ Leering at hin. 

Dorus. Nothing's too good for thee—1'll send her 
off directly.—Don't fret and teaze thyself about her 
go she shall, and speedily too0.—I have sent my 
deputy Linco for that Dorcas, who has hurbout'd 
this Sylvia without my knowledge, and the country 
shall be rid of her to-morrow morning.—Suile upon 
me, damsel—smile upon me. 

24 Shep, I wou'd I were half as handsome ay 
Sylvia, I might smile to good purpose. 

Dorus. III Sylvia her! an impudent vagrant 
She can neither smile or whine to any purpose, 
hie 1 am to govern.—She shall go to-morrow, 
damsel——this hand, this lilly hand, has $ign'd her 
fate. (Asses it.) 


Enter Lixco. 


Linco. No bribery and corruption, I beg of your 
honour. 

Dorus. You are too bold, Linco—Where did you 
learn this impertinence to your superiors ? 

Linco, From an old song, and please your honour, 
where I get all my wisdow—ticav'n help me. 


AIR. 


If she whispers the judge, be he ever $0 wise, 
Tho? great and important his trust is; 

His hand is unsteady, a pair of black eyes 
Will kick up the balaace of justice. 
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If his passions are strong, his judgment grows weak, 
Fer love thro” his veins will be creeping ; 

And his worship, when near to a round dimplecheek, 
Tho! he ought to be blind, w:!] be peeping. 


CYMOY, 


Dorus. Poo, poo, "tis a very foolish song, and 
you're a fool for singing it. 

2d Shep. Linco's no friend of mine; Sylvia can 
Sing, and has enchanted him. 

Linco. My ears have been feasted, that's most cer- 
tain—but my heart, damsel, is as uncrack'd as your 
virtue, or his honour's wisdom. There is not too 
much presumption in that, I hope. 

Dorus. Linco, do your duty, and know your dis- 
tance What is come to the fellow he is so altered 
I don't know him again. | 

Linco. Your honour's eye-sight is not so good as 
it was—T am always the same, and Reav'n forbid 
that mirth should be a sin—I am always laughing 
and singing—let who will change, 1 will not.—1 
laugh at the times, but I can't mend em They are 
woefully alter'd for the worse but here's my com- 
tort, [ Shewing hts tabor and prpe, 

Dorus. I'll hear no more of this ribaldry—1 hate 
poetry, and I don't like music Where is this va- 
grant, this Sylvia? 

Linco. In the justice chamber, waiting for your 
honour's commands, 

Dores. Why did not you tell me so? 

Linco. 1 thonght your honour was better engaged, 
and that it was too much for you to try two female 
causes at one time. 
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Dorus. You thought! I won't have you think, but 
obey—Times are chang'd indeed !-—Deputies must 
not think for their superiors. 

Linco. Must not they! What will become of our 
poor country ! [ Gomg. 

Dorus. No more, impertinence, but bring the 
culprit hither. 

Linco. In the twinkling cf vour honour's eye. 

[ Ext, 
2d Slep. I leave my griefs in your worship's hands. 
Dorus. You leave 'em in my heart, damsel, where 

they soon shall be changed into pleasures—wait for 
me in the justice chamber—Smile, damsel, smuile 
upon me, and edge the sword of justice. 


Enter Linco end SYLVI1A,. 


2d Shep. Here she comes; see how like an inno- 
cent she looks —But I'll be gone—1 trust in your 
worship—I hate the sight of her- cou'd tear her 
nasty eyes out. [ Exit. 
Dorus. (Gezing at Sylvia. ö Hem, hem! I am 
told, young woman—hem, hem !—that—she does 
not look so misCchievous as 1 expected. 
LA ide, and turning from her. 
| Linco. Bear up, sweet shepherdess ! your beauty 
and innocence will put injustice out of countenance, 
Sy. The shame of being suspected contounds me, 
and I can't speak. 
Dorus. Where is the old woman, Dorcas, they 


told me of ? Did not I order you to bring her before 
me ? 
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Linco. The good old woman is $0 deaf, and your 
reverence a little thick of hearing, I thought the 
business would be sooner and better done by the 
young woman, 

Dorus. What at your thinking again—Young 
chepherdess, I hear—I hear—Hem!—Her modesty 
pleases me. (Aside.)—What is the reason, I say— 
Hem !—that—thatI hear—She has very fine features. 

[ Aside, and turning from her, 

Linco. Speak, speak, Sylvia, and the business is 
done. 

Dorus. Is not your name Sylvia! 

Linco, Yes, your honour, her name is Sylvia, 

Dorus. I don't ask you What is your name? look 
up and tell me, shepherdess. 

Syl. Sylvia! ‚ [ Sig s and curtsies. 

Dorus. What asweet look with her eyes she has 


(Auide.) What can be the reason, Sylvia—that— | 


that—Hem! I protest she disarms my anger. 
[ Aside, and turns from her. 

Linco. Now is your time; speak to his reverence. 

Dorus. Don't whisper the prisoner. 

Syd. Prisoner! Am I a prisoner then! 

Dorus. No, not absolutely a prisoner ; but you are 
charged, damsel— Hem, hem—charged, damsel—I 
don't know what to say to her, 

[ Asidr, and turns from her. 

Syl. With what, your honour? 

Linco. It he begins to damsel us, we have him 


sure. 
Syl. What is my crime? 
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Linco. A little too handsome, that's all, 

Dorus. Hold your peace Why don't you look up 
in my face if you are innocent? (Sylvia looks at Do- 
rus with preat modeity.) I can't stand it—she has 
turn'd my anger, my justice, and my whole scheme, 
topsy-turvy—Reach me a chair, Linco. 

Iinco. One sweet song, Sylvia, before his reve. 


rende gives sentence. [ Regches a chair for Dorus. 


Dorus. No singing, her looks have done too much 
already. 


Linco. Only to soften your rigour. [Sylvia sing. 


AIX. 


From duty if the shepherd stray, 
And leave his flocks to feed, 

The wolf will geze the harmless prey, 
And innocence will bleed. 


In me a harmless lamb behold, 
Opprest with every fear; 
O guard, good shepherd, guard your fold, 
For wicked wolves are near. 
[Kneels. 
Dorus. I'll guard thee, and fold thee too, my 
lambkin—and they shan't hurt thee—This is a meit- 


ing ditty indeed! Rise, rise, my Sylvia. 


[ Embraces her. 


Enter SECOND SHEPHERDESS, 
[ Dorus and She start at sceing each other. 
2d Shep. Is your reverence taking leave of her be- 
fore you drive her out of the country ? 
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Dorus. How now! What presumption is this, to 
break in upon us $0, and interrupt the course of 
justice ? 

24 Shep. May I be permitted to speak three words 
with your worship ?— 

Dorus. Well, well, I will n you—P'll come 
to you in the justice chamber presently. 

24 Shep. I knew the weedling slut would spoil all 
but l'll be up with her yet. [ Aside and Exit. 

Dorus, I'm glad she's gone Linco, you must send 
her away—1 won't see her now. 

Linco. And shall I take Sylvia to prison? 

Dorus. No, no, no; to prison] mercy forbid !—- 
What a sin should I have committed to please that 
envious, jealous-pated shepherdess ?—Linco, com- 
fart the damsel—Dry your tears, Sylvia—I will call 
upon you myself—and examine Dorcas myself—and 
protect you myself—and do every thing myseli— 
I profess she has bewitched me—1 am all agitation 
— I'll call upon you to morrow—perhaps to night 
perhaps in halt an hour.— Take care of her, Linc@— 
she has bewitched me, and I shall lose my wits if 1 
look on her any longer—Oh ! the sweet, lovely, 
pretty, delightful creature! 

Linco, Don't whimper now, my $weet Sylvia— 
justice has taken up the sword and scales again, and 
your rivals shall cry their eyes out—The day's our 
own ! 


AIX. 


Sing high derry derry, 
The day is our own, 
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Be wise and be merry, 
Let sorrow alone; 
Alter your tone, 

To high derry derry 

Be wise and be merty, 

The day is our own; 


[ Exeunt. 
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SCENE I.—An old Castle, 


reunt, 


Enter URGANDA, greatly agitated, i 


_ — \ 


Urganda, 


LosT, tost Urganda!—Nothing can controul 
The beating tempest of my restless soul! 
While I prepare, in this dark witching hour, 
My potent spells, and call forth all my power 
Arise ye demons of revenge, arise 
Begin your rites—unseen by mortal eyes; 
Hurl plagues and mischiefs thro* the poison'd air, 
And give me vengeance to appease despair ! 
Chorus—(underground) We come, we come, we 
come. 
[ She waves her wand, and the castle vantshes, 
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The first DON of revenge artes. 
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While mortals charm their cares in sleep, 
And demons howl below, 
Urganda calls us from the deep; 
Arise, ye sons of woe! 
Ever busy, ever willing, 
All chose horrid tasks fulfilling, 
E 2 
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Which draw from mortal breasts the groan, 
And make their torments like our own. 
Chorus—(uwndergroggd) We come, we come, we come! 
Demons arise „ Fu% therr rites. T hen exeunt 
with URGANDA at therr head. 


SCENE 1I.—The Country, 


Enter LinCo, drawing in DAM ON and DokILAS 


Linco. Navy, nav, but let me talk to you a little 
by the lark vou are early stirrers—has not that gad- 
fly jealousy stung yo up to this same mischief you 
are upon ? 

Damon. We are commanded by our governor, who 
has orders from Urganda to bring Cymoen and Syl- 
via before her. 

Linco. And you are fond of this employment, are 
you ? fye, for shame—l know more than you think 
I know.—You were cach of you (good souls!) be- 
Lroth'd to two shepherdesses—but Sylvia comes in the 
nick, and away go vows, promises, and protesta- 
tions—she loving Cymon, and despising you—and 
you—You (hating one another) join cordially to dis- 
tress them for loving one another—fye, for shame, 
Shepherds! 

Damon. What will the governor say to this? This 
15 fine treatment of your betters. 

Linco If my betters are no better than they should 
be, tis their fault and not mine—Urganda, Dorus, 
and you, not being able to reach the grapes, won't 
et anybody else taste them—lye, for shame shepherds. 
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Damon. We have no time to loose—we must raise 
the shepherds, and hunt after these yuung sinners; 
and you, Mr, Deputy, for all your airs must make 
one in the chase. 

Linco. Before 1 would follow unlawful game to 
please a hot liver'd enchantress, an old itching go- 
yernor, and two such jealous-pated noodles as yours 
selves, I would thrust my pipe through my tabor, 
chuck it into the river, and myself after it. 

Damon. Here comes the governor ; now we $hall 
hear what you will say to him. 

Linco, Just what I have said to you; an honest 
laughing fellow, like myself, don't mind a governor, 
though 1 should raise his spleen, and lose my place 
into the bargain—there are not many deputies in 
Arcadia ot the same mind. 

Dor. Come, come, let us mind our business, and 
not his impertinence, 

Damon. If the governor would do as I wish him, 
you would have your deserts, Mr. Deputy Linco. 

Linco. And if Cymon could do as as 1 wish him, 
you would have your deserts, my gentle shepherds. 


Fntrr Dokus and ARCADIANS. 


Dorus. Where have you been, Linco? I sent for 
you an hour ago. _ 

Linco. 1 was in bed, your honour; and as I dow? 
walk in my sleep, I could not be well with you be- 
fore 1 was dress d. 
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Dorus. No joking—no joking—we are ordered by 
the enchantress to search for Cymon and oo and 
bring them before her. 

Linco. 1 hate to m_ sport—$0 I'll go home again. 

[ Going. 

Dorus. Stay, Lines (he returns, ) command you 
to do your duty, and go with me in pursuit of these 
young criminals. 

+ Linco, Criminals! heaven bless them, 1 say !—I'l! 
go home again. [ Going. 

Dorus. Was there ever such insolence Come back 
Linco; how dare you disobey what 1 order, and 
Urganda commands ? give me an answer, 

Linco. Conscience! conscience! Governor,—an old 
fashion'd excuse, but a true one— I cannot find in 
my heart to disturb two sweet young creatures 
whom as heaven has put together, I will not at- 
tempt to divide ;— een be a crying sin! —I'Il go 
homc again. [ Going, 

Dorus. You are a scandal to your place, and you 
Shall hold it no longer; VI! take it from you instantly. 

Cinco. Y ou cannot take from me a quiet conscience 
and a merry heart ;—you are keartily welcome to all 
the rest, Governor. 

Dorus. I dismiss you from this moment—you shall 
be no deputy of mine you shall suffer for your ar- 
rogance; —I shall tell the enchantress that you are 
leagu'd with this Sylvia, and will not do your duty. 

Linco, A word with your henour—could you have 
been leagu'd with this Sylvia too, you would not 
have done your duty, Mr, Governor, 


AA IV. CYMON., 
Dorus. Hem !- Come along, shepherds, and don't 


mind his impudence. 
[ Exeunt Dorus and Shepherds. 
Linco. I wish your reverence a good morning, and 
thank you for all favours— any fool now that was 
less merry than myselt, would be out of spirits for 
being out of place but as matters are now turn'd 
topsy turvy, I won't walk upon my head for the 
best office in Arcadia—And so my virtuous old go- 
vernor, get what deputy you please; I shall stick to 
my tabor and pipe, and sing away the loss of one 
place, till I can whistle myself into another. 
AIR. 
When peace here was reigning, 
And love without waining, 
Or care or complaining, 
Base passions disdaining ; 
This, this was my way, 
With my pipe and my tabor, 
1 laugh'd down the day, 
Nor envy'd the joys of my neighbour. 


Now sad transformation 
Runs thro' the whole nation; 
Peace, love, recreation, 
All chang'd to vexation; 
This, this is my way, 
With my pipe and my tabor, 
I laugh down the day, 
And pity the cares of my neighbour. 
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% While all are designing. 
« Their friends underminiag, 
“ Reviling, repining, 
% To mischief inclining ; 
« This, this is my way, 
With my pipe and my tabor, 
* I laugh down the day, 
« And pity the cares of my neighbour.” 
[ Extt. 
SCENE III.—Another part of the country. 


Enter FATIMA. 


Fat. Truly a very pretty mischevious errand 1 
am sent upon—1 am to follow this foolish young fel- 
low all abont to find out his haunts—not so foolish 
neither, for he is so much improved of late, we 
shrewdly suspect that he must have some female to 
Sharpen his intellects—For love, among many other 
strange things, can make fools of wits, and wits of 
fools. 1 saw our young partridge run before me, 
and take cover hereabouts; 1 must make no noise, 
for fear of alarming him ; besides, I hate to disturb 
the poor things in pairing time, 

{ Looks tro the buskes. 


Enter Meklix. 


Mer. I shall spoil your peeping, thou evil coun- 
z*lor of a faithless mistress—1 must torment her a 


| little for her good—Such females must feel much to 


be made just and reasonable creatures, 
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Fat. ( Peeping thro the buches. } There they are 
our fool has made no bad choice—Upon my word, a 
very pretty couple! and will make my poor lady's 
heart ach. 

Mer. I shall twinge yours a little before we part. 
Fut. Well said, Cymon! upon your knees to her. 
Now for my pocket-book, that I may exactly de- 
scribe this rival of ours; she is much too handsome 
to live long, she will be either burat alive, thrown 
to wild begsts, or shut up in the Black Tower—the 
greatest mercy she can have will be to let her 
take her choice. [ Takes out à pocket-book. 

Mer. May be so—but we will prevent the pro- 
phecy, if we can. 

Fat. (Writing in her book.) She is of a good 
height, about my 6ize—a fine shape, delicate fea- 
tures—charming hair—heav'nly eyes; not unlike 
my own—with such a sweet smile! She must be 
burnt alive! yes, yes, she must be burnt alive. 

[ Merlin taps her upon the Shoulder with his wand. 

Fat. Who's there ! bless me!—Nobody—I protest 
it startled me. I must finish my picture. 

[Writes on. 

[ Merlin waves his wand over her heags 

Now let me see what I have written.—Bless me, 
what's here! all the letters are as red as blood—My 
eyes fail me! Sure I am bewitched (Reads and trem- 
bles,) * Urganda has a Shameful passion for Cymon, 
Cymon a most virtuous one for Sylvia z—as for Fa- 
tima, wild beasts, the Black Tower, and burning 
alive, are too good for her.“ (Drops the book.) 1 
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have not power to stir a step—l knew what would 
come of atironting that devil Merlin. 
. [ Merlin is vifible, 

Mer. True, Fatima, and I am here at your ser- 
vice. 

Fat. O most magnanimous Merlin! don't set your 
wit to a poor foolish weak woman. 

Mer. Why then, will a foolish, weak woman zet 
her wit to me? but we will be better friends for the 
future—Mark me, Fatima. [ Holds up his wand, 

Fat. No conjuration, I beseech your worship, and 
you shall do any thing with me. , 

Mer. I want nothing of you but to hold your 
tongue. 

Fat. Will nothing else content your fury? 

Mer, Silence, babbler. 

Fet. 1 am your own for ever, most merciful Mer. 
tin! I am your own for ever—O my poor tongue 
I thought 1 never should have wagg'd thee again— 
What a dreadful thing it would be to be dumb? 

Mer. You see it is not in the power of Urganda to 
protect you, or to injure Cymon and Sylvia—l will 
be their protector against all her arts, tho' she has 
leagu'd herself with the demons of revenge—We 
have no power but what results from our virtue. 

Fat. I had rather lose any thing than my speech. 

Mer. As you profess yourself my friend (for with 
all my art, I cannot see into a woman's mind) I will 
shew my gratitude, and my power, by giving your 
tongue an additional accomplishment. 
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Fat. What, shall 1 talk more than ever? 

Mer. («miling.) That would be no accomplish. 
ment, Fatima.,-No, I mean that you should talk 
less When you return to Urganda, she will be very 
inquisitive, and you very ready to tell her all you 
know. 

Fat. And may I without offence to your worship? 

Mer. Silence, and mark me well—observe me 
truly and punctually, Every answer you give to 
Urganda's questions, must be confined to two words, 
Yes and No—lI have done you a great favour, and 
you don't perceive it. 

Fat. Not very clearly, indeed. [ Aide. 

Mer. Beware of encroaching a single monosylla- 
ble upon my injunction ; the moment another word 
escapes you, you are dumb. 

Fat. Heaven preserve me! what will become of 
me 

Mer. Remember what I say—as you obey or neg- 
lect me, you will be punished, or rewarded. 

[ Merlin strikes the scene, which opens and discovers 

his dragons and chariot, which carry him away. 
Farewell (bowing to ler.) Remember me, Fatima. 

Fat. I $hall never forget you, I am sure—W hat a 
polite devil it is—and what a woeful plight am I in:? 
This confining my tongue to two words is much 
worse than being quite dumb. I had rather be 
stinted in any thing than my $speech—Heigho— 
There never sure was a tax upon the tongue before, 
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bi 
F Tax my tongue, it is a shame: 
Merlin, sure, is much to blame, 


4 Not to let it sweetly flow, 
4 Yet the favours of the great, 
1 And the silly maiden's fate, 
* Often follow, Fes os No, 
* Lack- a-day ! 


Poor Fatima! 
Stinted so, 
To Yes or No, 


Should I want to talk and chat, 
Tell Urganda this or that, 
How shall I about it gol 
Let her ask me what $he will, 
must keep my clapper still, 
Striking only Yes or Na. 
Lack-a-day ! 
Poor Fatima! 
Stinted $0, 
To Yes or Ng. [ Exit, 


SCENE.IV, 


Enter CYMON and SYLVIA (arm in arm.) 


Cymon. You must not sigh, my Sylvia—love like 
ours can have no bitter mingled with its sweets, it 
has given me eyes, ears, and understanding; and till 
they forsake me, I must be Sylvia's. 
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Sy. And while I retain mine, I know no happi. 
ness but with Cymon ;—and yet Urganda— 

Cymon. Why will you sully again the purity of our 
joys with the thoughts of that unhappy, because 
guilty, woman.——Has not Merlin discovered all that 
was unknown to us? Has he not promised us his 
protection, and told us, that we are the care of 
zuperior beings, and that more blessings, if possible, 
are in store for us ?— What can Sylvia want, when 
Cymon is completely blest ? 

Syl. Nothing but my Cymon; when that is se- 
cure to me, I have not a wish for more. 

Cymon. Thy wishes are fulfilled then, and mine in 
thee ! | 

Syd. Take my hand, and with it a heart, which, 
till you had touch'd, never kuew, nor could even 
imagine, what was love; but my passion now is as 
sincere as it is tender, and it would be ungrateful to 
disguise my atfections, as they are wif greatest pride 
and happiness. 

Gun. T ransporting maid! [Kies her hand, 


AIR. 

Syd. This cold flinty heart it is you who have warm'd, 
You waken'd my passions, my senses have charm'd; 
In vain against Merit and Cymon I strove; 

What's life without passion—sweet passion of love } 


The frost nips the bud, and the rose cannot blow, 


From youth that is frost-nipt no raptures can flow, 
F 
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Elysium to him but a desert will prove; 
What's life without passion—sweet passion of love? 


The spring shou'd be warm, the young season be gay, 

Her birds and her flowrets make blithsome sweet 
May. 

Love blesses the cottage, and sings thro' the grove; 

What's lite without passio0n—sweet passion of love? 


Cymon. Thus then I seize my treasure, will pro- 
tect it, with my life, and will never resign it, but to 
heaven who gave it me, [ Embraces her, 


Enter Dawmox and DoRrILAS on one side, and Dokus 
end his followers on the other; who start at Seeing 
Cymon and Sylvia. 


Damon. Here they are! 

Syl. Ha! bless me! (tarting.) 

Dorus. pin Ling indeed! 

[Cymon and Sylvia stand ama d and asam'd. 

Dor. Your humble servant, modest madam Syl- 
via! 

Damon. You are much improv'd by your new 
tutor. | 

Dorus. But I'll send her and her tutor where they 
shall learn better.—I am cuntounded at their assur- 
ance! Why don't you speak, culprits ? 

Cymon. We may be asham'd without guilt, to be 
watch'd and surpriz'd by those who ought to be 
more asham'd at what they have done. 

Si. Be calm, my Cy mon, they mean us mischief. 
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mon. But they can do us none ;—fear them not, 
my shepherdess. 

Dorus. Did you ever hear or see such an impu- 
dent e uple? but PH secure you from such intem- 
perate doings. 

Damon. Shall we zeige them, your worship, and 
drig em to Urganda? 

Dorus. Let me speak first with that shepherdess. 

[ As he approaches, Cymon puts her behind him. 

Cymon. That shepherdess is not to be spoke with. 

Dorus. Here's impudence in perfection Do you 
know who 1 am stripling ? 

Ono. I know you to be one who ought to ob- 
serve the laws, and protect innocence; but having 
Passions that disgrace both your age and place, you 
neither do one or the other. 

Dorus. 1 am astonish'd? What are vou the fool - 
ish young fellow 1 have heard so much of? 

Cymon. As sure as you are the wicked old fellow 1 
have heard so much of, 

Dorus. Seize them both this instant. 

Cymon. That is sooner said than done, Governor. 

[ As they approach on both des to setze them, he 
snatches a staff from one of the shepherds and 
beats them back. 

Dorus. Fall on him, but don't kill him, for I must 
make an example of him. 

Cymon. In this cause I am myself an army; see 
how the wretches stare, and cannot stir. 
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AIR. 


Come on, come on, 
A thousand to one, 
I dare you to come on. 
Tho' uapractis'd and young. 
Love has made me stout and strong; 
Has given me a Charm, 
Will not suffer me to fall; 
Has steel'd my heart and nerv'd my arm, 
* To guardany precious all. 
[ Looking at Sylvia. 
Come on, come on, &c. [ Exit. 


Syl. O Merlin now befriend him! 
From their rage defend him! 


[ While Cymon drives off the party of shepherds on 


one side, enter Dokus end hs party, who sur- 
round Sylvia. 
Dorus. Away with her, away with her— 
Sy, Protect me, Merlia!—Cymon! Cymon! 
where art thou, Cymon? 
Dorus. Your fool Cymon is too fond of fighting 


to mind his mistress; away with her to Urganda; 
away with her. 


[ They hurry her off 


Enter SH? PHERDS, running across disordered and 
beaten by Cymon. 

Damon. ( Looking back. ) "Tis the devil of a fel- 

low! how he has laid about him! [ Exit, 
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Dor. There is no way but this to avoid him. 
LExit. 


Enter CyYmon in conſusion and out of breath. ) 


Cymon, I have conquered, my Sylvia! —Where 
art thou ?—my life, my iove, my valour, my all! 
What, gone!—torn from me!—then I am conquer'd, 
indeed! * | | 


[He runs off and returns several times during the 
symphony of the following song. 


- 


AIX. 


Torn from me, torn from me, which way did they 
take her? | 
To death they shall bear me, 
To pieces shall tear me, 
Before 'I forsake her! 
Tho? fast bound in a spell, 
By Urganda and hell, 
I'll burst thro! their charms, 
Seize my fair in my arms; 
Then my valour shall prove, 
No magick like virtue, like Virtue and Love 
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SCENE 1.—4 Grotto. 


Enter URGaxDa and FATIMA. 
Urganda. 


Yrs!—No!—forbear this mockery—What can it 
mean I will not bear this trifling with my passion 
fatima, my heart's upon the rack, and must not 
be sported with Let me Know the worst, and 
quickly to conceal it from me is not kindness, but 
the height of cruelty—Why don't you speak? (Fa- 
tima shakes her head.) Won't you Speak ? 

Fat. Yes. 

Urg. Go on then, 

Fat. No. 

Urg. Will you say nothing but No? 

Fat. Yes. 

Urg. Distracting, treacherous Fatima Have 
vou scen my rival? 

Fat. Ves. 

Urg. Thanks, dear Fatima !—well—now go on. 

Fat. No. 

Urg. This is not to be born— Was Cymon with 


her? 
Fat. Yes. a 
Urg. Are they in love with each other? 
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Fat. Yes, 


CYMON., 
(S:ighing.) 
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Urg. Where did you see my rival? ( Fatima sales 
her head.) False unkind, obstinate Fatima 
Won't vou tell me? , | 


Fat. No. 


Urg. You are brib'd to betray me; 


Fat. No. 


Urg. What, still Yes and No. 


Fat. Yes. 


Urg. And not a single word more ? 


Fat. No. 


Urg. Are you afraid of any body ? 


Fat. Yes. 


 Urg. Are you afraid of me, too? 


Fat. No. 


Urg. Insolence! 1s my rival handsome? tell me 


that. 
Fat. Yes. 


Urg. Very handsome? 
Fat. Yes, yes. 
Urg. How handsome? handsomer than I, or you? 


Fat. Yes—No—{(Hesitating.) 


Urg. How can you se me thus miserable, and 
not relieve me? have you no pity tur me? 


Fat. Yes. 


(Srgnng.) 


Urg. Convince me of it, and tell me all. 


Fat. No. 


(Stghing.) 


Urg. I $hall go distratted !——Leave me. 
Fat. Yes. | 
Urg. And dare not c me into my presence. 
Fat. No, 


[ Curtsies, and Exit. 
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Urg. (Alone.) She has a spell upon her, or sbe 
could not do thus—Merlin's power has prevailed— 
he has inchanted her, and my loye and my revenge 
are equally disappointed. This is the completion of 
my misery ? 


£8 CYMON. 


Enter Dokus. 


Dorus. May I presume to intrude upon my $Sove« 
reign's contemplaticns ? 

Urg. Dare not to approach my misery, or thou 
Shalt partake of it. 

Dorus. I am gone—and Sylvia hall go too. 

[ Gong. 

Urg. Sylvia, said you? where is she? where is she! 
Speak, speak—and give me life or death, 

Dorus. She is without, and attends your mighty 
will. 

Urg, Then I am queen again!—Forgive me, Do- 
rus—l was lost in thought, sunk in despair; I knew 
not what I said—but now I am rais'd again !—Syl- 
via is safe? 

Dorus. Yes; and I am safe too, which is no 
small comiort to me, considering where I have 
been. 

Urg. And Cymon, has he escap'd ? 

Dorus. Yes, he has escap'd from us; and, what 
is better, we have escap'd from him. 

Urg. Where is he? 

Dorus. Breaking the bones of every Shepherd he 
meects. 
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Urg. Well, no matter—I am in possession of the 
present object of my passion, and I will indulge it to 
the height of luxury !—Let em prepare my victim 
instantly for death, 

Dorus. For death Is not that going too far? 

Urg. Nothing is too far—$she makes me suffer ten 
thousand deaths, and nothing but her's'can appease 
me. (Dorus going.) Stay, Dorus—1 [Ave a richer 
revenge; She shall Be shut up in the Black Tower 
ill her beauties are destroyed, and then I will pres 


dent her to this ungrateful Cymon—Let her be 


brought before me, and 1 will feast my eyes, and 

tase my heart, with this devoted Sylvia—No reply, 
but obey. 

Dorus. It is done—This is going too far. [ Asd. 

{ Exit, shrugging up his Shoulders. 


Urg. "Tho? still of raging winds the sport, 
My shipwreck'd heart shall gain the port 
Revenge, the pilot, steers her way; 
No more of tenderness and love, 
The eagle in her gripe has seiz'd the dove, 
And thinks of nothing but her prey. 


Enter SYLVI1a, Dokus, and guards. 


Urg. Are you the wretch, the unhappy maid, who 
has dar'd to be the rival of Urganda? 

Sy/. I am no wretch, but the happy maid, who 
am possess'd of the affections of Cymon, and win 
them have nothing to hope or fear, 
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Urg. Thou vain rash creature! —I will make thee 

fear my power, and hope for my mercy. | 

[Waves her wand, and the scene changes to the 
Black Rocks.) 

Syl. 1 am still unmov'd. (Smitng.) 

Urg: Thou art on the very brink of perdition, and 
in a moment will be closed in a tower, where thou 
Shalt neveFsee Cymon, or any human being more. 

Syd. While I have Cymon in my heart, I bear a 
charm about me, to scorn your power, or, what is 
more, your cruelty, 

[Urganda waves her wand, aud the Black Tower 
appears. } 
Urg. Open the gates, and inclose her insolence 
for ever. 
Sl. 1 am ready, (Smiling at Urganda. 


AIR. 


Tho? various deaths surround me, 
No terrors can confound me; 
Protected from above, 

I glory in my love! 


Against thy cruel might, 
And in this dreadful hour, 
I have a sure detence, 
"Tis innocence |! 
That heav'nly right, 
1o smile on guilty power! 
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Urg. Let me no more be tormented with her; 1 
cannot bear to hear or see her. Close her in the 
tower for ever! (They put Syluia in the tower.) Now 
let Merlin release von if he can. [ Exultingly. 

[It thunderys; the tower and rocks give way to @ 
magniſicent amphitheatre, and Merlin appears 
in the place where the tower unk: All shrich, 
and run off except Urganda, who is struct with 
terror. | 

Merlin. 
Still shall my power your arts confound 
And Cymon's cure au be Urganea's wound. 
[Urgande waves ler wand, 

Mer. Ha! ha! hal—your power is gone—— 

Urg. 1 am all terror and shame—in vain I wave 
this wand feel my power is gone, yet 1 still retain 
my passions- My migery is complete! 

Mer. It is indeed ! no power, no happiness were 
superior to thine till you sunk them in your ſolly— 
you now find, but too late, that there is no magic 
like virtue. [ Seund of warlthe tnstruments. 

Urg. What mean those sounds of joy? my heart 
forebodes, that they proclaim my fall and disho- 
nour. 

Mer. The knights of the different orders of chi- 
valry, who were sent by Cymon's father in quest of 
his son, were drawn hither, by my power, from 
their several stations to one spot, and at the same 
instant : the general astonishment at ' meeting, 
was soon changed into general joy, when they were 


told, by what means, and upon what occasion they 
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were so une tpectedly assembled; and they are now 
preparing to celebrate and protect the marriage of 
Cymon with Sylvia. 

Urg. Death to my hopes ;—then I am lost in. 
deed ! 

Mer. From the moment you wrong'd me, and 
yourself, I became their protector I counteracted 
all your schemes, I continued Cymon in his state of 
ignorance till he was cured by Sylvia, whom I con- 
veyed here for that purpose ; that shepherdess is a 
princess equal to Cymon. Thev have obtained by 
their virtues the throne of Arcadia, which you. have 
lost by But 1 have done; 1 see your repentance, 
and my anger melts into pity. 

Urg. Pity me not---I am undeserving of it-..1I 
have been cruel and faithless, and ought to be 
wretched---Thus I destroy the small remains of 
my sovereignty. C Breaks her wand.) May power, 


basely exerted, be ever thus broken and dispersed ! 
[ Throws away her wand, 


Forgive my errors and forget my name, * 
O drive me hence with penitence and shame; 
From Merlin, Cymon, Sylvia, let me fly, 


Beholding them, my shame can never die. 
[ Exit Urganda. 


Mer. Falsehood is punished, virtue rewarded, and 
Arcadia made happy ! 

A WARLIKE MARCH. 

Enter the procession of Knights, of the different order; 
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of Chivalry, with Enchaniters, Sr. who range theme 
s'lves round the Amphitheatre, followed by Cywon, 
SYLVIA, and MERLIN, who are brought in tri- 
umph, drawn by Loves, preceded by Cupid and 
Hymen walking arm in arm. Then enter the Ar- 
cadian Shepherds, with Dokus and LinCO at 
heir head, Damon and DoRILAS, with their 
shepherdesses, Sc. MERLIN, CYMON, and SYL- 
via descend from the car. MEKLIN joins their 
hands, and then spraks the following lines. 


Merlin. 

Now join your hands, whose hearts were join'd 

before, 
This union shall Arcadia's peace restore: 
When virtues such as these adorn a throne, 
The people make their govereign's bliss their own; 
Their joys, their virtues, shall each subject share, 
And all the land reflect the royal pair 


CHORUS 


Each heart and each voice, 

In Arcadia rejoice ; | 

Let gratitude raise 

To Merlin our praise: - 

Long, long may we share 

The joys of this pair! 

Long, long may they live, 

To share the bliss they give: 
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\ 
Cymon, Sylvia, and Merlin retire to the Knights, 
while Linco calls the Shepherds about him. 

Linco. My good neighbours and friends. (for now 
I ain not ashamed to call you so) your deputy Linco 
has but a short charge to give you. —As ve have 
turned over a new, fair leaf, let us never look back 
to our past blots and errors. 

Dorus. No more we will, Linco,—No retro- 
spection. 

Linco. I meant to oblige your worship in the pro- 
position; I shall ever be a good subject (bowing to 
Cymon and Sylvia) and your friend and obedient 
deputy. Let us have a hundred marriages directly, 
and no more inconstancy, jealousy, or coquetry 
from this day.—T he best purifier of the blood is 
mirth, with a few grains of wisdoin.—We will take 
it every day neighbours, as the best prezervative 
against bad humours: Be merry and wise, according 
to the old proverb, and I dety the devil ever to get 
among you again; and that we may be sure to get 
rid of him let us drive him quite away with a lite 
more singing and dancing, tor he hates mortally, 
mirth and gocd tellowship, 


A dance of Arcadian Shepherds and Shepherdesses. 


AIR. Damon, 


Each shepherd again shall be constant and kind, 
And every $tray'd heart shall cach shepherdess find, 
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Delia. 
If faithful are shepherds, we always are true, 
Our faith, and our falsehood we borrow from you, 


CHORUS. 
While we're virtuous, while we're [ree, 
Ever happy shall we be, 


Fatima, 
Let those who the sword and the balance must hold, 
To interest be blind, and to beauty be cold? 


When justice has eyes, her integrity fails, 
Her sword becomes blunted, and down drop her 


scales. 


CHORUS. 
While we're virtuous, &C. 


Linco. 


The bliss of your heart no rude care shall molest, 
While innocent mirth is your bosorh's sweet guest; 
Of that happy pair let us worthy be seen, 

Love, honour, and copy your king and your queen, 


CHORUS. 
While we're virtuous, &. 


Sylvia. 
Let love, peace, and joy, still be seen hand in hand, 


To dance on this turf, and again bless the land. 
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Cymon, 
Love and Hymen of blessings have open'd their store, 
For Cymon with Sylvia can wish nothing more, 


Both. © 
Love and Hymen of blessings have open'd their store, 
He 


x Rat 
For * ylvia can wish nothing more, 
E 


For Sylvia with Cymon 


CHORUS. 
While we're virtuous, while we're free, 


Ever happy shall we be. 


EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY GEORGE KEATE, ESQ, 


SPOKEN BY MRS, ABING TON, 


Enter, peeping in at the stage door. 


Is the stage clear?—bless me! I've such a dread ! 
It seems enchanted ground where'er 1 tread ! 
[coming forward, 

What noise was that! hush! 'twas a false alarm 
I'm sure there's no one here will do me harm: 
Amongst you can't be found a single knight, 
Who would not do an 1njur'd damsel right. 
Well—Heaven be prais'd! I'm out of magic reach, 
And have once more regain'd the use cf speech: 
Ave, and I'll use it—for it must appear, 
That my poor tongue is greatly in arrear— 
There's not a female born but shar'd my woe, 
Ty'd down to yes, or still more hateful no, 
Ao is expresive—but I must contess, 
If rightly question'd I'd use only yes. 

in Merlin's walk this broken wand I found, 

[Shewing a broken wand, 
Which in two words my speaking organs bound. 
Suppose upon the town I try his spell— 
Ladies, don't stir!—You use your tongue too well! 
How tranquil every place, when, by my skill, 
Folly is mute, and even ander still! 
Old gossips speechless—bloods would breed no riot, 
And all the tongues at Jonathan's lie quiet! 
G 3 
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Each grave preſession must now bush the wig ; 
Nothing to say, 'twere needless they look big! 
The reverend doctor might the change endure, 
He would sit still, and have his cine cure? 
Nor could great folks much hardship undergo z 
They do their business with an aye or no. 

But, come, 1 only jok'd—dismiss your fear ; 
Tho' I've the pow'er, I will not use it here. 
I'll only keep my magic as a guard, 

To awe each critic who attacks our bard. 

I sce some malcontents their fingers biting, 
Snarling,—** The ancients never knew such writing; 
The drama's lost !—the managers exhaust us 

&« With Op'ras, Monkies, Mab, and Dr. Faustus. 
Dread Sirs, a word !—the public taste is fickle ; 

All palates in their turn we strive to tickle ; 

Our cat rers vary; and you'll own, at least, 

It is varrety that makes the feast. 

It this fair circle smile—and the gods thunder, 

I with this wand will keep the critics under, 


EA 


